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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. 
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WALLEN—A Tile. 
( Continued.) 

AS swiftly as the weeks had flown 
away during Wallen’s journey to Swit- 
zerland, when seated opposite to Wil- 
helmina, so slowly did the few days 
drag on which it took to return home. 
Here every thing resumed its former 
dull course. He surveyed with equal 
disgust the bit of ground that belonged 
to him, and the whole firmament which 
formerly seemed to be in some mea- 
sure his property. He now left Provi- 
dence to order matters above and Mrs. 
Susan below, just as they pleased: and 
though he still resorted on a clear night 
to his telescopes, yet his eye no longer 
carried his fancy along with it into 
boundless space, for the latter confined 
its excursions to a narrow valley of 


Switzerland. He began to read a hun-} 


dred books without finishing onee He 
engaged in every variety of occupation 
which the fields or the garden afforded, 
but none afforded him any pleasure.— 
But he had sufficient command of him- 
self to adhere to his resolution the 
whole summer, to try whether time 
would weaken the impression. When, 
however, he found that autumn with its 
dark evenings only increased his desire, 
he seized the pen, wrote to the father 
and daughter, expressed his wish in 
terms that flowed warm from the heart, 
sealed the letters in haste and sent them 





to the post. The ten days which he 





was obliged to wait for; an answer, he 
very gravely counted every morning 


when he asvoke, and every night when 
he retired to rest; and he who used to 
calculate the orbits of comets, was now 
every moment mistaken in his reckon- 
ing. Already on the second day he 
found himself compelled to speak tosome 
human being or other on the subject of 
his hopes, to prevent his heart from 
bursting. Mrs. Susan was the only per- 
son he had about him. Her advice he 
asked, though he had long determined 
how to proceed. ‘The old woman, de- 
lighted with this unusual honour, amply 
repaid him by her attention and the lo- 
quacity with which she signified her 
perfect approbation, intermixed with a 
hundred little observations respecting 
the sweet young lady; for in waiting 
on her, she had enjoyed opportunities 
of hearing many things that could not 
be indifferent to alover. These she was 
daily obliged to repeat; Wallen was 
never tired of listening to her, and in 
this manner he beguiled the time du- 
ring those ten tedious days. The an- 
swer at length arrived.—It accorded 
with his ardent wishes, and in less than 
two hours he was in his carriage. Mrs. 
Susan’s tears, blessings, and prayers 
attended him. ‘The reader who has 
once in his life flown to meet his distant 
mistress, needs not be told that he hur- 
ried on night and day towards the 
much-loved mountains, that he was not 
detained by any bad roads, or swollen 
rivers. He hoped, so soon as the morn- 
ing of the fourth di Ly, to reach the tren- 





quil valley, but an incessant rain had so 
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broken up #h@ roads, that he had great jas their features. 


difficulty to get, by means of money, 
intreaties and curses, 


Belore any number 


|of persons, be it great or small, be it 
pretty late at || within the narrow bounds of a private 


night as far as the shore of the weil- family, or the more extensive circle of 


known lake. He had now, ashe thought, '!|a town, a neighbourhood, 


triumphed over everv obstacle, for the | 
passage along the sands was safe; on: 
the opposite shore stood Oswald’ S| 
church, and about half a mile from it} 
his peaceful habitation. Wallen strove | 
to muster the last portion of patience | 
which the tedious circuit of the lake re- 

quired, while his eyes were stedfastly | 
fixed on the — where he soon expect- 
ed to reccive the most affectionate wel- 
come. A bright light which seemed 
to approach, threw a long trembling ray 
upon the surface of the lake: sometimes 
it was intercepted by trees, at others it |! 
again appeared more brilliant than ever. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 











For the Parlour Companion. 
TO M‘DVDONALD CLARKE. 


Enough thou'st sung of woman’s charms, 
Ard ali in vain, | fear; 

Thy verse no passion in them warms, 
Nor wish thy love to share. 


Then why should’st thou prolong the strain 
‘To such as callous prove ; 

Change thy old theme, nor e’er again 
Attune thy lyre to love. 


—<cre — 
For the Parlour Companion. 
STANZAS. 
Once more I'll re-visit this sweet lonely spot, 
’Ke far from my country I roam, 
The remembrance of which shall be dear to my 
heart, 
When away from my fondly lov’d home. 


Although on the ocean the barque swifily flies, 
WM bie h wafts me atar from my friends ; 
Yet, still will I think on those left behind, 
Until time my sad journey shall end. 
Rosario. 


—_— *, 


UNITY. 

One would think that, to live toge- 
ther in unity, were the easiest thing in 
nature, and yet, alas! I fear it is the 
most difficult: and to prove it so, it 
might be sufficient to say that it depends 
on the dispositions of men; upon dis- 


vrous of living in unity; but, 


oe of preserving unity; but <¢ 


or a whole 
nation; before any of these can dwell 
together in unity, a thorough confi- 
dence, respect and esteem, must be re- 
|ciprocally established. ‘he foundation 
of this is integrity and ingenuousness, 
besides the softer virtues of humility, 
‘kindness, and a sympathetic feeling for 
the mental and bodily sufferings and in- 
firmities of each other. 

‘The proud man tells you he is desi- 
to do it, 
he will not abate a jot of his own faa. 
cied importance, nor of that servile res- 
ipect w els he vainly thinks it is the du- 
ty of his fellow-creatures to pay to him. 
The rich man Says, he is extremely de- 
ail his 


encroachments must be endured, all his 


‘humours and whims must be subunitted 
ito, at the expense of the benefit and 


comfort of. all around him. Equity 
must be suppressed if it cross his views; 
and merit must often crouch to upstart 
ignorance and lawless assumption. The 
man of business is a great admirer of 
unity ; but all his peculations must be 
overlooked; all his tricks and advanta- 
ges must remain unnoticed—nay, the 
emg man is a lover of unity, but 
his abuse, and his oaths must be borne; 
and must be attributed to an unaccoun- 
table no-mcaning wayward custom. 
Resist the haughty insolence of the 
proud—assert your rights against the 
man overgrown in wealth—detect the 
deceptions of trade—expose the schemes 
of the malevolent and of the disingenu- 
ous—correct the errors and vices of 
the thoughtless and dissolute—offer 
them advice, with ever so much friend- 
ship and caution, and you are immedi- 
ately taxed with the infringement of 
unity. All these good people would 
wish to live peaceably; and, all they 
require is, that all the world beside 
should submit to their i impositions, their 





positions which are almost as variable 





rudeness, and their injuries. This is 
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THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


one instance, perhaps, when we can all 

see the mote in our brother’s eye, but 

we perceive not the beam in our own. 
—=_———— 


For the Parlour Companion. 


THE SWEET BLUSHING MAIDEN OF OLD 
GERMANTOWN. 
How often Ithink, with sensations of pleasure, 
On the friends of my youth, and the days that 
are flown, 
And the girl that I lovw’d, and priz’d as a trea- 
sure, 
The sweet blushing maiden of old German- 
town. 





How often at eve, when the zephyrs were blow- 
ing’, 
And the beams of sweet Cynthia refulgently 
shown, 
Have I hasten’d to meet, with an heart overflow- 


ing, 
The sweet blushing maiden of old German- 
town. 


With a sweet smile of pleasure she always did 
meet me, 

Her love-speaking eyes were cast bashfully 
down ; 

When her hand was, with candour, extended 
to greet me, 

By the sweet blushing maiden of old German- 
town. 


With rapture I hung on each word that imparted 
This thought to my heart, that she lov’d me 
alone, 

And mentally vow’d that I would be true-hearted, 
‘Vo the sweet blushing maiden of old German- 
town. 


But, farewell meditation! and thoughts on past 
pleasure ; 

Reflection I now must endeavour to drown ; 

And adicu to the girl whom I priz’d as « trea- 

sure, 

The sweet blushing maiden of old German- 

town. 
PHILO. 


ro 


THE HAPPINESS OF FOOLS. 


Happy are the ideots! I donot know 
what they will be in another world ; but 
Pit is, at least, very certain, that they 
perform a very considerable part in 
this, which is, doubtless, the reason 
why all goes on so well in this planet. 
If individual satisfaction is the highest 
degree of perfection to be obtained by 
an enlightened being, it must be acknow- 
ledged that fools are the chef @ouvres of 
It is not, therefore, without 
reason, that folly has so multiplied her 
noble race onearth. Is it, indeecl, pos- 


ist 


|organized than a foof who is enamour- 


ed with his dear self: he is always en- 
gaged, always interested, always de- 
lighted, because, without reflecting on 
any other subject, his senses are perpe- 
tually attracted by the powerful charms 
of novelty. Are the varieties of exte- 
rior objects required to make him hap- 
py? Certainly not, for he is sufficient 
of himself. Should he stand alone in 
the universe, he would still find an in- 
exhaustible subject of content and ad- 
miration. It is his natural disposition 
to be always satisfied with himself; 
from this point if he wanders for a mo- 
ment, he quickly returns, as the ba- 
lance to its equilibrium. He not only 
enjoys those things which to others 
would have lost their charm and be- 
come stale, but he also possesses the in- 
valuable privilege of finding an enjoy- 
ment in what is not, and remaining en- 
tirely unaffected at what is. His ridi- 
culous and presumptuous ignorance ex- 
ists only for the torment of others. He 
is not punished by his temerity, for he 
is not conscious of it ; and the very idea 
is lost in the contemplation of his own 
absolute and astonishing perfections. 
Happy in the intrepid good opinion 
which he has of himself, what signifies 
to him the opinion of others. In vain’ 
would they attempt to disturb him ; he 
views them only as so many envious 
people jealous of his merits and advan- 
tages ; and every shatt turns aside from 
the triple helmet which encloses the 
precious deposit of his understanding. 
shaitaaa 


i TO A FRIEND. 

If all that dignifies the female mind, 

Yo all the charms of ma’ /y sense combin’d ; 

If gentliest manners, and if spotless truth, 

If age’s prudence in the bloom of youth, 

Jif frank good nature, and a guileless heart, 

Wit without pride, and beauty without art; 

If these, dear » have pow’r the soul to move, 

For ever shalt thou gaze with equal love ; 

Still shall Eviza ali thy thoughts engage, 

And thy youth’s choice give pleasure to thy age. 
C. 





ee ee 


It is remarkable how very frequently 








sible to conceive a being more happily | 


the old remark, that “ extremes meet,” 
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is realized. It may be fairly stated, 
that much of the ignorance of the world 
arises from reading too much, and read- 
ing too little. A considerable portion 
of readers read too much, and too has- 
tily, to digest or avail themselves of 
what they peruse ; of course, their ig- 
norance arises from falling into the op- 
posite extreme of those who read little 
or nothing. 


-——E- 
TO MY LYRE. 

And said I to my lyre, adieu! 

And did I strive the ties to sever, 
That bound me toa friend sotrue, 

And bid its numbers sleep for ever ? 
Yes! in the gloomy hour of sadness, 

When first the faithiess Mary frown'd, 
And drove me to the verge of madness, 

Trudely hush’'d its soothing sound. 
And, deeply rack’d with care and pain, 

With bursting heart and aching eve, } 
T vowed my hand should ne’er again, 

Awake its dulcct harmony. 
Though once were pour’d in beauty’s ear, 

The lays which Mary’s smiles approving, 
Kas’ my torn bosom of its fear, 

And heighten’d ail the joys of loving. 
Doom’d in youth’s early morn to know, 

Vhat fled are these gay dreams of pleasure, 
To soothe the pangs of sleepless woe, 

The lyre isnow my only treasure, 
Yes, soother of the lonely hour! 

Thy chords can lull my heart to rest, 
When memory paints the halcyon bower, 

Where, wrapt in love, my hours were blest. 
Then shall J bid thy notes aclicu, | 

And hush thy warbling strings ¢ No, never !| 
The tie that binds my soul to you, 

The hand of death alone shail sever. 
Then, pendant from the drooping willow, 

The only mourner o’er my tomb, 
Soft murmuring o’er my earthly pillow, 

Thy notes shall weep my early doom. 
And heply in the solemn sound, 

That breathes thy master’s elegy, 
His spirit, fondly hovering round, 

Shall join the solemn minstrelsy. 


t 


-— 


THE CRIMINAL. 

The promiscuous throng of an English multi- 
tude were assembled in massy numbers, whose 
progressive steps were all directed in one succes- 
sive course; curiosity, idle apathy, and the dull 
blunt look: of wouder, which dwelt on the fea- 
tures of some, were forcibly contrasted by the 
tear of feeling, the gasp of horror, and the more 
mingled, as well as contradictory emotions 
which were plainly legible on the table of each 
more sensitive heart among tbe sons of Britain ; 
yet did they voluntarily assemble, with strange 








conceivable C.gerncsss to witness the most ap. 


palling objects—the execution of a fellow-being 
who stood confessedly a guilty criminal, about 
to expiate by life, a deed of the darkest die — 
Yet, women, and even children, crowded the 
canvas of a scene replete with all to overwhelm 
the more tender feelings of humanity. But here, 
the most calious spectators of this horrid specta- 
cle, who by a repetition of such visits, had habi- 
tuated their souls to view unmoved the parting 
struggles of life’s unnaturally arrested course, 
gazed with eyes unsoftened by a tear, with heart 
unmoved even by a commiserating sigh, on the 
culprit just launched with his crimes into ano- 
ther and an awful world, thither sent under the 
mandate of condemnation, from an earthly tribu- 
nal, to one of everlasting fiat! Yes; even such 
stoical spectators asthese, must have felt struck 
by more than common emotion as they listened to 
the parting words, and contemplated the fine, 
interestiny and captivating contour of him, who, 
as the victim to crime, stood on the scaffold, con- 
demned by the laws of his country to die the 
death of a malefactor ! 

Arnold Rutledge, scarcely entered on_ his 
twenty-hird year, stood before a populace, he- 
terogencous and numerous, addressing his fellow 
mortals, in the plaintive and softened voice ofa 
penitent and contrite simicr, an admoninor, af- 
fecting, deep and energetic, exhibiting a fatal 
warning in his own person, to affright and deter: 
from the indulgence of passion, the excess of 
which had plunged him from the elevation of a 
situation at once honourable, respectable, and esti- 
mable, to that abyss whence the genuinely hu- 
mane mind revolts, with mixed sensations of hor- 
ror, pity, and detestation !—He had been convict- 
ed by evidence full and incontrovertible of the 
murder of his patron, the parent of all his world- 
ly prospects ! 

Tancred, earl of Glencarris, had fallen by the 
rash, ungoverned hand of Arnold Rutledge, the 
son of an unfortunate mercantile speculator ; him- 
selfa youthful barrister of the temple, renowned 
for eloquence, wisdom, and probity ; who, even 
at his last appearance at the bar, had pleaded so 
enegetically, so touchingly, and to the feeling 
heart, so unanswerably, on that very subject of 
dreadful import—on that very crime of which he 
had now himself been the perpetrator ! 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
EE 

We have been requested to state, that our cor- 
respondent, ALEXANDER M‘DonaLp CLarRKE;, 
proposes to publish by subscription, a volume of 
original miscellaneous Poems.’ The work is in- 
tended to be printed on a fine paper, with new 
type, and is to contain 200 pages, 18mo., and 
will be embellished with an engraved likeness of 
the author. Its price will be one dollar. Sub- 
scriptions are received by the author in person, 
and at most public places. 





ap THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street. ‘The terms 
of Subscription are thirty-seven and an half cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. 
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